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membership, and they hold about one-fifth of the executive positions in the
government and in the Party.

High is their representation in all branches of industry and agriculture,
and in the liberal professions. In 1939 over ten million women were
employed in industry; among them were over 100,000 engineers and
technicians. They made up more than one-third of all the workers in
industry. In agriculture they constituted before the war one-half of the
labour force; and tens of thousands of them have held executive positions
such as agronomists, veterinarians, livestock experts, and chairmen of
collective farms.

In 1939 four hundred women were station agents on the railroad; 1400
were assistant station agents. The medical profession is crowded with
women. In pre-Soviet days there were no more than 2000 women physi-
cians. Now of the more than 150,000 physicians in the country at least
one-half are women. In scientific institutes, in the law profession, in
teaching, women are eminent and conspicuous.

The war has broadened and deepened their representation in industry, in
agriculture, in the professions. In some factories outside of the textile
industry, which has always been regarded the world over as almost a mono-
poly of women, they have easily replaced the men who were summoned to
war and make up from two-thirds to three-fourths of the labour and execu-
tive personnel. In agriculture it is they who shoulder the chief, often the
exclusive, burden of the work. Had it not been for the energy and the
skill which women have shown in their work in the factory and on the farm
Russia could never have mobilised the large and powerful army that
she has.

In no other nation at war, Axis or Allied,-do women hold so decisive a
position as in Russia. They are anywhere and everywhere in the depths
as well as on the peripheries of the far-reaching Russian land. No work
is too difficult for them, no responsibility too irksome or too dangerous.
At a gathering of physical-culture leaders in Moscow I asked a short and
unimpressive-looking woman with flaxen hair and grey eyes what she was
doing for the war.

" For eight years," she replied, " I have been teaching our border guards
bayonet fighting."

The small group of foreign correspondents who heard her gasped with
astonishment. She was from Leningrad, married, the mother of three
children; and she appeared too little and too inconsequential physically
to instruct picked troops as masculine and as desperate a mode of warfare
as bayonet fighting. She did not mind doing it, she said. " There is no
reason why a 'woman should not be teaching men the expert use of a
bayonet," was her calm comment.

High above Novosibirsk, capital of Central Siberia, is the district of
Narym. In czarist days it was chiefly a penal colony. In 1913 the culti-
vated land came to less than seven thousand acres. Narym did not grow
enough grains and other foods for the natives and the exiles. Hunting,
fishing, and gathering wild berries and nuts were the chief occupations
of the inhabitants. In 1939 Narym became a leading agricultural district
with a cultivated area of 373,855 acres. Liquidated kulaks and other
settlers came there, and with sixty horse-power caterpillar tractors they